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"Should | Join the 
Scouts?” 


Q. I want to join the Cub Scouts. But my 
mother is not sure that I should, and my 
auntie says No. (She’s quite sure!) What 
do you think?—Allan, age 10, Montana. 


A. There are many good things that can 
be said about the Scouts, Allan. I believe 
their leaders are fine people who want to 
help boys become good citizens. 

The ideals the Scoutmasters hold up be- 
fore the boys would make wonderful goals 
for Seventh-day Adventist juniors. 

But, should Seventh-day Adventist boys 
join the Scouts? Your aunt is right, Allan. 
The answer is No, and here are some 
reasons. 

Many Scout activities are on Sabbath. 
Their camping, their hikes, their Scouto- 
ramas, their jamborees, their cookouts— 
nearly all of them come on Sabbath. If you 
join the Scouts you will be walking right 
into temptation on these points. God prom- 
ises that He will give us extra help to resist 
temptation if it is mecessary for us to go 
into places where we will be tempted. But 
if it is not necessary, and we go into places 
where we will be tempted just for the fun of 
it, we may find that the angels will leave us 
to get out on our own. That won’t be easy. 

The other Cubs in your Den will coax 
you and plead with you to come hiking and 
camping with them on Sabbath. How can 
you pray, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
and then walk right into temptation? 
Doesn’t make sense, does it? 

So there is this danger for yourself. There 
is something else. It is not really fair to the 
other boys for an Adventist to join a Den 
or Patrol. Scouts are very strong on team- 
work. Every Cub in the Den, every Scout 
in the Patrol, has his share of the load to 
carry. Each fellow has his portion of the 
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work assigned to him. So what happens 
to the Patrol that has an Adventist Scout? 
The Patrol plans a weekend campout. The 
Presbyterian boy brings his share of the 
equipment and does his part of the work 
getting camp set up. So do the two fellows 
from the Baptist church, and the one from 
the Methodist church, and the three that 


‘don’t go to any church. But what does the 


Adventist boy do? He doesn’t even show 


up! And if he does come, it’s “al oh 


night or Sunday morning, when all th 
dirty work’s been done. 

Then there is the food. On the cookouts 
and campouts there will be meat, and it 
won’t be just clean meat, either. There’s 
bound to be ham and bacon, and other 
food that’s fried in lard. It is almost certain 
there will be refreshments at Den meetings, 
too, from time to time, and these may pre- 
sent a problem. 

There will be other complications. 

If, sometime, the father of one of the 
Cubs doesn’t invite the whole Den to the 
theater for a movie, I’ll be surprised. He’ll 
do it because he wants to be nice, and you'll 
be faced with the job of telling him you 
don’t appreciate his kindness. 

It is because of reasons like these that 
the leaders of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church have organized the Pathfinder 
Club. Allan, if you can, get someone in 
your church to organize a Pathfinder Club. 
Maybe your aunt would make a good 
leader. Certainly, she’d be a good one to 
talk to the pastor about getting a leader. 

Many Pathfinder activities are borrowed 
from the Scouts, so you'll have all the fun 
as a Pathfinder that you could hope to 
have as a Scout. 

Scouts, at their best, are a very good 
thing, Allan, and I’d like to be able to tell 
you to go ahead and join them. But the 
fact is that Adventists are different. We eat 
differently from other people, we dress dif- 
ferently, we worship differently, we amuse 
ourselves differently. And it must be this 
way. For the people who go to heaven are 
going to be different from the rest of the 
world, and you and I want to be in the 
group that goes to heaven, even if we miss 
out on some things that would be fun here. 


Your friend, 


hatte Wlraorel? 
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The car wouldn't steer, and the brakes were broken! 


CAR on the LOOSE 


By BERTHA CROW 


| sow old model-T whizzed past the trees, 
scraped against the rocks, made a blur of 
the bushes, and took off through the woods 
as though possessed. It paid no mind what- 
soever to the road, nor to the frantic steer- 
ing of father as he sat white-faced and tense 
behind the wheel. 

Father and all eight of us children were 
taking the short cut through the hills to the 
little country store. We planned to get sup- 
plies to last over Sabbath and hurry back so 
mother could get the baking done before 
sundown. 

We children were parked here and there 
all over the old “strip-down.” Each head- 
light supported a child. Each front fender 


We were racing down the hill completely out of control, 






creaked under the added weight of a pas- 
senger, and elsewhere, wherever possible, 
a youngster hung on. Years later, looking 
back, we all wonder that some of us were 
not seriously injured; but with a large fam- 
ily, we all had to ride somewhere. Will's 
favorite spot was straddling the hood! 

On this particular Friday afternoon we 
sped down the hill with tremendous speed, 
bumping and bouncing over fallen trees and 
careening crazily against the stumps. Was 
father pulling some kind of stunt? Surely 
he would stop soon. We almost hit that 
tree! Somehow we managed to hang on, 
but as the faithful old car, now a wild, rac- 
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when the car turned toward a tree. 
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He thought it was his pet dog—but it wasn’t! 


Strange 


Animal 


Paisho Slept With 


By YUIMI D. LUIKHAM 


AISHO lived with his father, mother, 

and older brother in a Naga village on a 
high hill. One day in November, 1957, 
Paisho went with his father to the rice field 
several miles away. 

Paisho did not mind the long walk, for it 
led through the jungle, where there was 
much to interest him. He enjoyed watching 
the monkeys scamper among the trees, and 
many jungle fowl ran beside him along the 
path. Occasionally he and his father would 
stop along the way to gather wild figs or 
other fruit to add to the lunch mother had 
fixed for them. Soon they reached the rice 
field, and daddy began to work. 

Although Paisho was only five years old 
he had his jobs to do. He pulled the strings 
that were stretched across the field, and the 
dry leaves attached to the strings rattled, 
and helped to scare away the birds that came 
to feast on the rice. Paisho shouted, too, to 
chase the birds away. But they kept coming 
back anyway. 

When the sun was directly overhead Pai- 
sho and his father had lunch. Hungrily they 
ate their rice, adding to it the fruit they had 
gathered and some cucumbers that grew 
along the edge of the rice field. After a 
short rest father went back to his work, and 





Yuimi (pronounced U-ee-me) is a Naga young man who is 
at present studying in Spicer Memorial College in India. His 
village is not far from Paisho’s village. His brother-in-law 
was the school teacher in Paisho’s village when this incident 
happened just before Yuimi left his hills to come to Poona 
to attend college. 


Paisho again took up his job of frightening 
the birds. 

The afternoon sun was warm, and Paisho 
became so sleepy he was in danger of falling 
off his high perch. So he decided to explore 
the nearby jungle. Running down to the 
stream for a drink, he saw a deer slipping 
cautiously to the water’s edge. Quietly he 
watched it. When it was gone he had fun 
chasing a family of monkeys that were on 
their way to the vegetable patch. The ba- 
bies clung tightly to their mothers as they 
climbed high into the tall trees. Brightly 
colored jungle fowl ran across his path as 
he hurried back to his work. 

After a happy day Paisho and his father 
gathered up their things to go home. Just 
as they started off, daddy stopped short, for 
he remembered that mother had said when 
they were leaving home, “Don’t forget to 
bring some vegetables.” Turning to Paisho 
he said, “Son, you stay here by the hut and 
watch the things while I go and gather the 
vegetables. I'll be back in a few minutes.” 
So Paisho sat down in the door of the little 
field hut to wait. He became so interested 
watching a troup of ants moving all their 
family and belongings, he did not realize 
that his father was gone a very long time. 
Evening shadows gathered around him, but 
still his father did not return. Suddenly he 
began to feel frightened. Why didn’t daddy 
come? Finally he called as loudly as he 
could, “Ahva, Ahva,” which means, “Daddy, 
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Daddy.” Again and again he called, but the 
only answer he received was the echo of 
his own voice from the jungle. 

As it grew darker Paisho became even 
more frightened, but since little Naga boys 
are taught to be brave he did not cry—not 
at first! He crept into the hut and closed the 
grass door as tightly as he could. As the 
night settled on the valley the wind blew 
cold, and little Paisho, frightened and hun- 
gry, shivered in the darkness. Finally he lay 
down and cried himself to sleep. 

Sometime during the night he was dis- 
turbed. He forgot he was alone in the jun- 
gle, but he knew he was very, very cold. He 
felt something warm against him, and he 
was so happy, for he was sure it was his 
faithful dog. As the animal licked his hands 
and face he reached over and patted it. It 
lay down beside him, and soon both were 
cozy and warm and fast asleep. 

When Paisho awoke the next morning he 
was disappointed that his pet was nowhere 
to be seen. The door of the hut was open 
and daylight was pouring in. 

“Now daddy will surely come,” he 
thought. He heard someone calling his 
name and answered at once, thinking surely 
it was his father; but instead it was his older 


brother, who had come in search of them. 
Briefly he told his brother what had hap- 
pened. “You are a brave boy, Paisho,” his 
brother said proudly, patting him on the 
back. “Hurry and eat this rice I have 
brought, and then we shall look for daddy.” 

Together they searched, but did not find 
their father. Thinking he might yet come, 
they sat down to wait. Several hours passed, 
and the older boy began to realize that 
something more must be done. “Paisho,” he 
said, “I am going to call the men of the vil- 
lage. I can run faster than you can, so you 
stay here, and I shall return with the men as 
soon as possible.” 

Paisho’s heart sank as he thought of again 
staying there alone. Even in the daylight, he 
felt frightened, for had not his father dis- 
appeared in broad daylight? Still he knew 
he must be brave, and more than that, he 
knew he must obey. Obedience is the first les- 
son Naga boys learn. 

With a heavy heart he sat down in the 
door of the hut and watched his brother dis- 
appear into the jungle. The ants were still 
busy, but it was hard now for Paisho to be 
interested in them. He kept thinking of his 
father. Naga people live dangerously, and 

To page 22 
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When his daddy didn’t come back, Paisho lay down in the lonely hut and cried himself to sleep. 
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ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL 


Chapter 5: The Wolf’s Passport 


_ weeks after they arrived at the lonely 
prison village known as Kolguyak, John 
and Goralic were surprised to see a guard 
approaching them one morning with an 
important-looking document in his hand. 
Did it contain orders for them to be given 
further punishment? Or what? 

“Word has been received,” said the 
guard, “that if you still wish to be trans- 
ferred from this area according to your 
petition, you may go.” 

The two Adventist prisoners looked at 
each other. What petition was the guard 
talking about? 

The guard handed John the paper of 
instructions he had received, and he saw 
that it was an answer to the request to the 
Czarina, which he and Goralic had smug- 
gled out of the prison at Kursk. In that 
petition, these two prisoners and their Bap- 
tist friends had asked permission to spend 
their years of exile in the district of Ufa, 
as that was nearer Russia. They were now 
told that if they still wanted it, they could 
be transferred there. “Oh, yes,” they said. 
“Anywhere would be better than here!” 
The guard made a note of their answer and 
left. 

Week after week of summer passed. 
Whenever the whistle announced the ap- 
proach of a steamer, John and Goralic 
would run to the landing to see if the ship 
brought any instructions about their move. 
They were hoping, too, that sometime they 
might receive letters from the folks at 
home. But week after week brought only 
disappointment, and at last they came to 
the conclusion that no move would be made 
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that year. However, they were not willing to 
abandon hope until they had done everything 
in their power. Finding a man who was 
traveling up the river to Narym, the end of 
the telegraph line, they gave him money 
and asked him to send a telegram to Keren- 
ski, a party leader in the Russian parlia- 
ment, asking him to investigate their case 
and attempt to get them moved. 

Summer passed and autumn arrived. A 
steamer churned up to the small landing, 
and the deputy sheriff of the district came 
ashore. He called for John and Goralic, and 
informed them that they now had permis- 
sion to go to Narym to arrange their affairs 
and that from there they would be sent to 
some new place. Unfortunately, the steamer 
left before they could get ready. As quickly 
as possible they sold their few possessions. 
And since it might be three or four weeks 
before another steamer came to that lonely 
settlement, they decided to travel with a 
man who was going to Narym by canoe. 
Arriving at the small city, they found 
some letters from home, the first mail they 
had received since their arrest. John was 
particularly happy to find that his Bible 
had been sent to him. 

At Narym, John and Goralic were told 
that they were to go on to Ufa, the capital 
of the district, and there the authorities 
would assign them to their new place of 
exile. So up the great river they traveled 
together with some of the German Baptists 
who had rejoined them. The last part of 
the journey to Ufa they made by train. 
They reported to the governor, but he 
seemed a very harsh man. 

In a few minutes he divided the exiles 
into three companies. John was ordered to 
go with one group of Baptists to Birsk, a 
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city about a hundred miles away. The 
governor himself would send instructions 
to the police officer in that city regarding 
their final destination. Goralic was ordered 
to travel with a second group of Baptists in 
a different direction. The third group was 
to go to still another place. In vain John 
pleaded with the governor not to separate 
him from Goralic. But nothing moved the 
man, nor did he reconsider his decision. 

So with a few of the Baptist ministers, 
John went to Birsk, where he found a room 
with a very friendly family. They had a son 
who was a prisoner of war in Germany. 
(The first world war was going on at the 
time.) In some way John resembled this 
far-away boy, and the parents treated him 
with much kindness. Every morning John 
reported to the police to learn whether the 
governor of Ufa had sent any instructions 
yet. 

One morning after he had been about 
ten days in Birsk, he was told that word had 
been received from Ufa to say he must 
proceed at once to a lonely village far out 
on the Tartar steppes. It was evident that 


the governor of Ufa was determined to 
make his lot as hard as possible. Before 
leaving the police station John was handed 
a document called a “wolf's passport.” This 
paper named the place where he must go 
and indicated that he was traveling under 
government orders. No guard would attend 
him, but the police officer at the lonely 
settlement would notify Birsk when he ar- 
rived. 

When John had passed through Tomsk a 
few months previously, he had written to 
the treasurer of the Adventist mission there, 
asking for some money. After some delay 
this money had been sent to him, and he 
received it the day before he was to leave 
Birsk. It was a larger sum than exiles were 
supposed to have, but time proved that 
God had a hand in providing him with so 
much. He was going to need it! 

The morning arrived when he had to 
leave Birsk to start for that lonely village. 
His baggage was packed. The man who 
was coming with a wagon to take him to 
the station was expected at any moment. 
Suddenly a startling thought came to John’s 
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The two girls chattering gaily beside him, John walked up the gangplank past the police guard! 
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mind. Why should he go farther into exile? 
Why spend the best years of his life in 
some desolate Tartar village? Why not 
escape? The last steamer of the season was 
leaving that very day for Ufa. Why not 
board it and go as far—in the opposite 
direction—as it would take him? No search 
would be started for him during the week 
he was supposed to be traveling toward the 
lonely Tartar village, and probably not for 
at least ten days after that. By the end of that 
time he could be far away—if he wasn’t 
caught! And if he was caught? He shud- 
dered. He would get at least a two-year 
sentence in some awful prison. Death would 
be a kinder fate than that. 

John made up his mind. Turning to the 
owner of the house where he had been stay- 
ing, he told him that he had decided to 
travel by boat rather than by train. Yet 
John knew there were many difficulties to 
overcome. The first problem was how to 
get a ticket for Ufa. The transportation 
agents often acted as agents for the Rus- 
sian Government and reported anything that 
looked suspicious. Then there would be 
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risks involved in trying to board the 
steamer. He would have to go up the gang- 
plank between a double row of Russian 
police. 

Suddenly a plan came to his mind. In 
the home where he was staying were two 
teen-age daughters who attended the local 
high school. Since they wore school uni- 
forms, they were recognized everywhere as 
citizens of Birsk. If they were with him 
when he boarded the boat, he might be 
taken for a brother or cousin of these two 
students in the local school. So John asked 
the father if the girls could accompany him 
to the steamer. “Of course,” said the father. 
So with them beside him, John made his way 
to the steamship ticket agent. Here he was 
bluntly asked what he wanted. 

“A ticket to Ufa, please,” 

“Do you wish a private stateroom?” 
man asked next. 

“Yes, if you please,’ John answered, for 
he realized that a private stateroom would 
be much safer than one where he had to 
mingle with other passengers. How did 

To page 14 


John replied. 
the 














Do some animals have cemeteries where they go to die? 


ANIMAL GRAVEYARDS— 


FACT OR 


FICTION? 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


HAvE you ever read an exciting story 
about an explorer in the jungle or in a 
wild and rocky mountain area who came 
suddenly upon an animal graveyard? Many 
such stories have been written, especially 
about elephants. One explorer is said to 
have found a huge cave in which hundreds 
of elephants had died, leaving behind a 
fortune in ivory tusks that made the ex- 
plorer rich for the rest of his life. 

Are these tales true? Probably most of 
them are not. For many men have traveled 
in remote areas where few human beings 
live, looking for such graveyards, and have 
returned without success. 

However, strange as it may seem, one 
bird graveyard has been located. It is a 
penguin cemetery on South Georgia Island 
in the Antarctic. Osmond. Breland reports 
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in his book, Animal Facts and Fallacies, 
that Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, was 
fascinated by the stories he had heard of 
animal graveyards. He could hardly believe 
that animals and birds were able to pick out 
a special place to die. But when exploring 
South Georgia Island, he came across a large 
colony of penguins and noticed there were 
no dead birds among them. 

Yet penguins must die. Where were the 
dead? Dr. Murphy determined to find out. 
And one day, when he was searching 
around in the upper part of the island, he 
came to a little lake, a long way from the 
ocean, and got his answer. 

Along the edge of this lake were several 
penguins that were sick or injured. 

To page 18 


Walking among the penguins, the explorers could find no dead ones. Where did dying penguins go? 
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MY FRIEND SUNSHINE 


First Poetry Award 


By JANET BENSON, Age 15 
St. Helena, California 


One evening as | watched the sun 
It sank down in the West 

And sent its gentle rays o'er all, 
As if whisp'ring of rest. 


And while the sky turned into shades 
Of pink and blue and red, 

The twilight stole on tiptoe in 
And sent me up to bed. 


But in the morning when | woke 
The sunshine seemed to say, 

“Get up, my little sleepyhead; 
Your shadow wants to play.” 


CAUGHT BY THE PLOW 


First True-Story Award 


By EUGENE SONGER, Age 13 
Columbia, Missouri 


Try as I might to run out of the way, the 
sharp blades of the disk plow came closer 
and closer. 

We were living on a farm in central 
Missouri. My daddy was out in the field 
disk plowing. Since my mother was in the 
hospital fifty miles away, I had asked per- 
mission to ride on the tractor. I was sitting 
on the axle of the tractor when it stopped. 

Daddy spoke and I thought he said to 
unhitch the disk. I bent down to unhitch 
it, when to my horror, the tractor wheels 
began to move forward. Try as I might to 
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run out of the way, I could not; the sharp 
blades of the disk harrow came closer and 
closer. All at once I tripped and fell. 

I could feel the knife-like blades rolling 
over my body. Daddy heard me scream and 
jumped off the tractor and came running to 
me, not knowing whether he would find me 
dead or alive. 

He quickly looked me over and to his 
surprise found that there was not a scratch 
on my back. We were thrilled that I was 
not hurt. The experience proved to me 
that I am a child of His care. 

That was in 1951. I am now a baptized 
member of the Seventh-day Adventist 
church in Columbia, Missouri. I am happy 
to know such a loving God, who will pro- 
tect me. I have not forgotten and never 
shall forget that experience. 





KEEP ON KEEPING ON 


First Poetry Award 
(Written while struggling with an algebra 
assignment) 
By BONNIE ANN HEVENER, Age 15 
Churchville, Virginia 
Sometimes we think, "It's just no use; 
Our efforts are in vain." 
But if we keep on keeping on, 
With all our might and main, 
The stormy clouds will float away, 
The gray will turn to blue, 
And then before we realize 
The tiresome task is through. 





KITTEN IN THE MAILBOX 
True-Story Award 
By CAROL JUNE MITCHELL, Age 12 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
I had prayed for a long time about having 
a pet of my own. One cold morning in No- 
vember my sister and I were getting ready 















for school. Mother was in the kitchen pre- 
paring breakfast when she heard a peculiar 
noise. At first she thought it was our myna 
bird. 

Then she went to the front door to see if 
a visitor was making the noise. As she 
opened the door, in ran the cutest, tiniest 
little white-and-yellow kitten you ever saw. 
Mother gave him some warm milk and put 

im out on the back porch. 

» It was about time for us to go to school, 
so we got in the car and started off. We no- 
ticed that across the street the door of our 
neighbor’s mailbox was open. Inside were 
a lot of rags where someone had made a bed 
for a kitten. Apparently the kitten had 
pushed the door open, crossed the street, and 
come to our house. We asked everyone in 
our neighborhood if the cat was theirs and 
they said No, so we kept it. It is almost a 
year old now and as fat as can be. I thanked 
God for sending me the pet I wanted so 
much. 





THE INDIANS WANTED TO 
MARRY ME 


First True-Story Award 


By KATHLEEN ELICK, Age 13 
Pucallpa, Peru 


When I was five years old we came to 
Peru as missionaries. We went ’way back in 
the jungle to start a new mission station 
where we would have to depend on Jesus to 
watch over us. The wild Campa Indians 
from other villages often came to the mis- 
sion station. 

One day, when I was eight years old, some 
wild Indians came to the mission. The first 
time they saw me they told daddy that they 
wanted to take me to their village to be their 
wife. 

Of course I was frightened, but mommie 
and I prayed, asking Jesus to help us to know 
what to say. You can’t just say “No, you 
can’t take her” to the Campas, because they 
would get very angry and might shoot you 
with their bows and arrows. 

Daddy told them that they wouldn’t want 
to take me to be their wife because when | 
had children they would have light hair 
like mine, and they wouldn’t want that. The 
Campas think it is terrible to have light 
hair, because it is like the hair of old people. 


So they said, “If she wiil have children with 
hair like that, then we don’t want her.” 

Then we knew that Jesus had put the 
words into daddy's mouth, because the 
Indians didn’t get angry and just left in 
peace. 


JESUS’ LOVE 


Poetry Award 


By ELAINE FAHIM, Age 15 
Cairo, Egypt 


When Jesus was on earth 
He healed the sick and lame 
And helped the poor—but never 
For glory or for fame. 


He came from heaven above, 
To aid the human race, 
And sacrificed His life 
To grant us saving grace. 


They pierced Him in His side, 
And mocked His holy name; 

They nailed Him to the cross, 
And gazed on Him with shame. 


Thank God for what He's done. 
He gave His Son for me, 

To wear the crown of thorns 
And die on Calvary. 







First Art Award 


By DANNY STATES, Age 14 | 
Eagle, Idaho 
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Rob hadn't meant to drop the cup. But now— 
what would mother say? What would mother DO? 


The Broken Cup in the Cupboard, 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


RO looked at the broken cup. He almost 
felt angry with it. What would mother 
say? What would mother do? 

He was lucky in a way. Mother was up- 
stairs putting baby Joy to bed and hadn't 
heard the cup fall. Maybe he could hide it 
so she wouldn’t know it was broken. 

Drying the last few dishes, he thought 
hard. Mother had already finished Joy’s 
bath, and the rest wouldn’t take long. He'd 
have to hurry. 

Then he thought of the good idea. The 
cup was broken in only three pieces. He 
could glue them together and put the cup 
back in the cupboard as though nothing was 
wrong. He'd put it far at the back, and that 
way it wouldn’t be used again for several 
days. When mother did find it she might 
think it had simply become cracked in some 
unknown way. She wouldn’t have to know 
how it had really happened. Maybe she 
wouldn’t suspect Rob at all. 

He dried the last plate carefully and put 
it away. He could get the glue that mother 
used for dishes and have the cup fixed be- 
fore she got down. Let’s see, did mother 
keep the glue in the center drawer with her 
pencils, or did she put it in the large left- 
hand drawer with her menu book? Quickly 
Rob checked both places. Yes, it was in 
the center drawer. 

He took a match, the way he'd seen 
mother do it, pushed it down into the glue 
bottle, and smeared a little of the glue on 
the broken sides of the cup. He waited a 
few seconds until the glue got “tacky,” then 
pushed the parts together. 

Footsteps on the stairway! Mother was 
coming! Rob placed the cup on the top shelf, 
back in the corner. He had handled it very 
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gently, and it stayed in one piece. As mother 
came into the kitchen, he folded the dish 
towel and placed it on the drying rack. 

“Good work, Rob. You're really a big 
help,” mother said. “It means a lot when I 
can trust you to finish up the kitchen work 
for me.” 

Rob turned away a little so mother 
wouldn’t see the flush in his cheeks. He 
didn’t really deserve a compliment, not to- 
night. 

Dad had started working on his accounts 
already, and mother began sorting out the 
laundry she must do in the morning. Rob 
knew he had a history lesson to study before 
he went to bed, but somehow he wasn’t in 
the mood for studying right now. He went 
into the living room and picked up the 
newspaper. Usually he didn’t pay too much 
attention to the news, but tonight he wanted 
to do something different. Besides, he had a 
current-events topic to choose by the day 
after tomorrow. Maybe he should look for it 
right now. 

But it seemed all he could find when he 
scanned the paper tonight were articles 
about teen-agers getting into trouble. There 
was even a story about a thirteen-year-old 


sister, and another about several young boy’ 
who had tried to hold up a bank. None o 
those were the kind of current-events stories 
his teacher wanted, but they did worry 
Rob a little. He couldn’t remember hearing 
about teen-agers getting into so much trou- 
ble before. But maybe it was just because 
he was now a teen-ager himself and noticed 
these things more than he used to. He 
wondered how those boys had begun their 
road to crime. Was it possible that any of 


boy who had killed his mother and 1 
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Fearfully Rob looked to see if the broken cup was 
still there. It wasn’t! Mother must have found it! 


them had ever broken a teacup and tried 
to hide it? 

He did find a good current-events topic 
on the inside of the front page. The boys 
in his class would be interested in this 
article on the possibilities of generating 
electricity with sunlight. He clipped the 
article out carefully, folded it, then placed 
it in his shirt pocket for Wednesday’s class. 

Mother had come into the living room 
now. This was her night to prepare the 
secretary's report for Sabbath school. It 
was usually quite comforting having mother 
and dad in the living room with him, but 
tonight Rob felt uneasy. Maybe he’d better 
study his history lesson upstairs for a 
change. 

“Got to study my history, Mom, before I 
go to bed. See you in the morning,” he said 
and started for the stairway. 

“Oh, bring it down here, dear. I like to 


have you where I can speak to you once in a 
while between pages,’ mother answered. 
But Rob didn’t think he would get much 
studying done if he had to face mother to- 
night. 

“Aw, I don’t feel so good tonight, Mom. 
I'm just going to study for about fifteen or 
twenty minutes and then go to bed. I can 
get the rest of the lesson in the morning.” 

“Well, all right, Rob. Shall I get you 
anything? Maybe you’re coming down with 
a cold,” mother answered. 

That was the trouble with mom. She 
always wanted to “get you something” if 
you mentioned not feeling well. Guess it 
was a mistake to say anything of the sort. 
Now she'd be worried and would wonder 
about him again in the morning, too. 

“No, I don’t need anything, Mom. I think 
it was just something I ate. I'll be fit as a 
fiddle by morning. Good night,” and Rob 
didn’t wait around, fearful lest mother offer 
any more suggestions. 

Of course, he knew it was really the 
broken cup in the cupboard that was giving 
him the trouble. Why did that have to hap- 
pen to him? What a life. He didn’t like 
doing dishes in the first place, and now he 
had this cup on his conscience. It just wasn’t 
fair. 

He got only about ten minutes of study- 
ing done on the history lesson. His mind 
played tricks on him and he couldn’t con- 
centrate. Well, he'd go to bed and forget 
history till the morning. 

It wasn’t any easier going to sleep than 
it had been trying to study, Rob discovered. 
Certainly it was foolish to let one little cup 
cause so much trouble. 

Next morning he got up a half hour 
earlier than usual. It was easier to study 
after a good night’s sleep. Maybe every- 
thing would be all right after all. 

But when he got home from school he 
immediately thought of the cup in the cup- 
board. Could mother have noticed it? 

Luckily, mother wasn’t home yet. She'd 
left a note on the blackboard in the kitchen 
saying she was at the supermarket buying 
groceries and would be back about four- 
thirty. That was luck! 

Rob opened the cupboard door. Was the 
cup in the same position? The glue would 
be good and dry by now so he could put 
another cup on top of the broken one, and 
then mother wouldn’t notice it quite so 
quickly. 
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But the broken cup was gone! Rob looked 
again. No. It was not there! He checked 
all the other cups, wondering if the broken 
one had been moved around some way. But 
all the other cups seemed to be just the way 
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MY PUPPY 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


I have a little puppy dog 

With coat of black and brown, 
And every place that I go 

He follows me around. 


He loves to chase the balls | throw 
And bring them back to me; 

And when | hold a piece of bread 
He begs on bended knee. 


He's not an ordinary dog. 
No, he performs with skill! 

He is the smartest and the best; 
His place none else can fill. 


He has no legal papers, 
His tail has not been cut, 
His floppy ears aren't straight and 
trim, 
But | love my lowly mutt. 


And that is all that matters 
As far as I can see; 

In my sight he is perfect. 
Who needs a pedigree? 
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he'd put them last night. Only the broken 

one was not where he had placed it. 
Mother must already know—and he 

hadn’t been the one to tell her! It would 
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have been so much better if he’d come out 
straight with it last night. Now he was 
trapped. 

It was five minutes before four-thirty, 
when mother stepped into the kitchen. Rob 
was still standing near the cupboard won- 
dering what he should say, when mother 
came up to him and put her arm around his 
shoulder. 

“It’s all right, Rob. I know you didn’t 
mean to break the cup. We can buy another 
to take its place. But next time, dear, don’t 
be afraid to tell mother. It will make you 
feel much better if you handle things the 
right way when you make a mistake.” 

Of course! Why had he thought he 
needed to hide a broken cup from his 
mother, anyway? It would have been so 
much better to admit it at the time. Mother 
would have been just as understanding then 
as she was now. 

“Mom, forgive me for not telling you,” 
Rob said. “I just forgot you’d understand. 
I'll go down tomorrow and buy the new 
cup for you out of my allowance, and 
thanks for being the best mom a fellow 
ever had.” Moms are pretty wonderful, he 
thought, aren’t they? 


Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


John explain the unusual courtesy with 
which he was treated by this agent? He felt 
sure that angels of God were present to en- 
courage and help him at the start of his 
perilous journey. 

With his pretty guardians chattering on 
either side, John passed quickly up the 
gangplank, apparently paying no attention 
to the double line of policemen. But his 
heart pounded with excitement when he 
reached the deck and sat down with the 
girls to continue visiting until the whistle 
blew, warning all who were not passengers 
to leave the vessel. They continued talking 
with him from the dockside while the gang- 
plank was taken up and the mooring lines 
unfastened. Their faces showed great aston- 
ishment when the ship turned in the op- 
posite direction from the way they had un- 
derstood he was going, but he waved them 
a friendly good-by and went immediately 
to his stateroom. 

A few moments later the purser (one of 

To page 16 

















Blessed Be Corn Meal 





By ENID SPARKS 


OMING, Mother,” called thirteen-year- 
old Helen happily as she sprang up the 

back steps of the little cabin. Carefully 
she washed on the back porch, then stood 
in the kitchen door. But a glance at the ta- 
ble, and her cheerful countenance clouded. 
Slowly now, she dragged her feet on the 
rough board floor and sat down listlessly at 
the table. 

When it was time to say the blessing, she 
groaned. “Mother, how can we be thankful 
for this corn meal? We've had nothing but 
corn meal three times a day for two 
months. It wasn’t so bad before Bossie died. 
At least we had milk with the stuff.” 











































































Mother glanced out the window at the 
fast-growing garden. “Be patient just a 
few weeks longer, dear. Then we'll have 
plenty to eat.” She sighed and started to 
eat, pretending not to notice that her daugh- 
ter was not eating. Helen helped afterward 
with the dishes, but inwardly she was 
thinking, “I’m so tired of corn meal. I'll 
never swallow another bite—no matter how 
hungry I am.” 

Next morning, mother called, “Dress 
quickly, Helen. We are going somewhere.” 

Almost grudgingly, Helen looked at 
mother out of half-opened eyes. “Going 
where?” she asked. 

“It may be a surprise. I'd rather not tell, 
and you could never guess,” mother an- 
swered. 

After breakfast mother said, “Please take 
this small bucket, Helen, and fill it with 
corn meal from the bin.” 

“Corn meal! That horrid stuff!” Helen 
exploded. “What are you going to do with 
it?” Her lips curled sullenly. 

“Wait and see,” mother answered calmly. 

Helen held the horse’s head as mother 
hitched up the light wagon. She was puz- 
zled. Where were they taking the corn 
meal? Surely no one would want it—not 
corn meal. Traveling slowly, they went on 
and on, turning off at last on a narrow 
lane. 

Helen exclaimed, “I know, I know! We 
are going to Hitchcocks’. But why, Mother? 
You do the strangest things.” 

“I have been thinking about the family,” 
mother replied. “They haven’t been to our 
branch Sabbath school for two Sabbaths. 
Before that Mrs. Hitchcock seemed to en- 
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Obediently Helen filled the pail with corn meal, but 
she was sure that no one would enjoy eating it. 
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joy the lessons very much and said she 
wanted to know more about the Bible.” 

Mother climbed out of the wagon and tied 
Dan to a fence post. Helen reluctantly fol- 
lowed to the door of the tumble-down 
shack. 

When she knocked, Bernice, in a ragged 
dress, opened the door. “My, we are glad 
to see you,” she exclaimed. “Mother is ill, 
and the baby is so cross.” 

“Did you bring us something to eat?” 
piped up little Tommy. 

“Why?” gasped Helen, as she glanced 
toward the table, which was set ready for a 
meal. 

“You see,” said Bernice, “when we had 
worship this morning we asked Jesus to 
send us something to eat. Your mother 
told us at Sabbath school that Jesus always 
answers prayer.” 

“Come with me,” Helen beckoned, and 
taking Bernice’s hand she led her to the 
wagon and showed her the bucket of corn 
meal. There were two jars, besides, that 
Helen didn’t know mother had brought. 
One was full of peanut butter and the other 
contained molasses. 

Bernice exclaimed, “Oh, I am so happy. 
I can make corn meal mush. Tommy likes 
it so much.” 

Then Bernice hesitantly told Helen that 
her mother had been ill for several days. 
Her father had been away looking for work. 
She had been trying to do what she could 
to take care of the children and make her 
mother as comfortable as possible. But 
they had had very little to eat for two days 
now. And since they didn’t know how soon 
her father would return, they had prayed 
for food. 

On the way home Helen sat by her moth- 
er’s side on the wagon seat. After a while 
she spoke softly, and much more quickly 
than usual. “To think anyone would be so 
happy to have a little corn meal! I’m never 
going to grumble about it again because, 
darling Mother, you really do fix it up in 
many different ways—corn bread, corn 
pone, mush, pudding.” 

Helen said no more for a while, and 
mother noticed that her mind seemed to be 
far, far away. 

At last the girl took a deep breath. “Did 
you notice, Mother,” she said reverently, 
“that our corn meal answered those chil- 
dren’s prayers? Whoever would have 
thought corn meal could be so wonderful!” 
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Escape From Siberia 
From page 14 


the ship’s officers) knocked on John’s door. 

“May I see your ticket?” he asked. 

Now it happens that the same word is 
used in Russian for ticket as for passport. 
John had no passport except the “wolf's 
passport” given him by the police at Birsk. 
The destination named on that passpo 
was steadily becoming more distant ever 
minute. However, since this was the only 
document John possessed, he handed it to 
the purser who gave it a careful examina- 
tion. 

“Do you think this entitles you to free 
transportation?” the purser asked gruffly. 

John now realized that the purser wanted 
his ticket and he produced it. The man took 
it, punched it, handed it back without further 
word, and departed. 

As the door closed, John sank back into 
his chair. His heart was pounding hard. The 
next day the steamer would arrive at Ufa. 
Would the police be on the wharf to arrest 
him? 

He remained safely hidden in his private 
stateroom till the steamer reached Ufa. As 
the boat slowly edged up to the wharf, he 
came out and mingled with the passengers 
at the rail. He glanced down onto the pier, 
half expecting to see officers prepared to 
arrest him, but no officials were there. 

He made his way to shore unmolested 
and walked for the third time along the 
streets of this city. He hoped to leave at 
once, but on inquiring at the railway sta- 
tion, he found that the first available train 
wasn’t leaving until late in the afternoon. 
He set his luggage down in a corner of the 
waiting room and proceeded to mingle with 
the throngs walking the streets of the town. 

Shortly before train time, he returned to 
the station and boarded the train for Sa- 
mara. To get as much privacy as possible, 
he bought a second-class ticket and secur 
a single compartment. A third-class tic 
would have been cheaper, but he would have 
had to sit with crowds of people, some of 
whom might have asked questions. How 
glad he was for the extra money he had 
been given. 

When he reached Samara the next morn- 
ing he found he had almost enough money 
to travel by steamer to Tsaritsyn, where he 
knew he would find an Adventist church 








He needed a little more 


and minister. 
money for the ticket. Here in Samara, he 


remembered, an Adventist minister had 
come to visit him in the city jail when he 
passed through the previous February. But 
where was that minister now? He asked an 
old woman carrying a basket of vegetables 
if she could direct him. She said she could 
not, but pointing to a chapel just across the 
street, she said it belonged to one of the 
maller church groups. How delighted John 

as when he learned that this was the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist chapel! The minister 
was happy to see him, and gladly lent him 
the necessary amount of money to make up 
the fare to Tsaritsyn. 

From Samara to Tsaritsyn, John traveled 
by steamer down the famous Volga River, 
one of Russia’s main waterways. Sitting on 
deck, he watched the flat countryside drift- 
ing by hour after hour, wondering what the 
future held for him. One thing was certain, 
he must leave the country. No part of Rus- 
sia, no matter how remote, would be safe 
for him now. 

On the second night he reached Saratov. 
There, at this time (1915) the headquar- 
ters of all Adventist work in Russia was 
located. He went ashore and found the mis- 
sion office. Sufficient money was given him 
so he could repay the amount borrowed 
from the minister in Samara, and to meet all 
expenses on the rest of the journey to his 
home town. At Tsaritsyn, he took the train 
again, and a journey of two days brought 
him to the beloved land of his birth and to 
the town where so many of his relatives 
lived. His own parents lived a few miles 
farther on, but he feared that the shock 
would be too great, should he come to their 
door unannounced. 

With feelings of greatest excitement, he 
left the train. It was evening, and the town 
lights were going on. Having been away for 
several years, he thought there was little 
danger of being recognized, but to be on 
the safe side he pulled his cap low to cover 
2 face. In spite of this, as he was leaving 

e station an old man he met addressed 
him by name. This really worried him. To 
be recognized by the authorities would 
mean a return to the terrible jails and per- 
haps an exile even more isolated than be- 
fore. 

In the gathering gloom, he quietly made 
his way to the home of relatives. His sudden 
appearance when they thought him thou- 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 
AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21/4” x 21/4”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied.” 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. “First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And "awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for June must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during March. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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sands of miles away in Siberia was a great 
surprise. They were delighted to see him, 
but dismayed when they learned that he was 
a fugitive. 

The strain of the past few days had left 
its mark, and John was weary in mind and 
body. His aged grandmother quickly saw 
this, and although she was just a tiny little 
woman in comparison with her six-foot 
grandson, she led him into her own bed- 
room and bade him lie down and sleep. He 
gladly obeyed, and while he gained much- 
needed rest, his relatives discussed long and 
anxiously what steps should be taken to help 
him. 

When John awoke, he found that an Ad- 
ventist minister had been called in for coun- 
sel. He sat with the anxious little group 
while many different plans were suggested. 
It would be extremely dangerous for John 
to remain with his relatives. Even the 
church might suffer severely should it be 
suspected of harboring a fugitive. One rela- 
tive suggested that John make his way over 
the Caucasus Mountains into Persia and 
continue on down into British India. John 
had already visited Persia and knew of the 
spirit of unrest and revolution there, so he 
had no desire to go in that direction. To the 
west lay the enemies of Russia—Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Austria, and Germany. No Rus- 
sian could find safety by taking shelter in 
those lands. 

At length the aged minister turned to 
John, and with an air of authority bade him 
take note of the following names: Irkutsk, 
Harbin, Mukden, Shanghai, San Francisco. 
These five cities, he declared, should mark 
his route. 

An earnest season of prayer followed, 
and as John listened to that aged minister's 
prayer, all doubt left his mind, even though 
it seemed impossible to travel over those 
thousands of miles of Russian and Chinese 
territory, especially in time of war. 

He could not leave his home district for 
what might well be the last time without 
seeing his father and mother. First he 
walked to the house of a friend a few miles 
from his home. Then in the evening, with 
this friend, he walked the last part of the 
journey. At the outskirts of the village he 
lingered, while the friend went ahead to 
prepare the parents for the shock of seeing 
their son again. 

His father and mother were overjoyed. 
It seemed almost impossible to believe that 
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their son had really made his way safely 
home from exile in far-off Siberia. Days of 
toil and hardship lay behind him, but he 
knew that the days before him would 
probably be more difficult than any he had 
yet passed through. So he begged that as 
much of the night as possible be given him 
to sleep. After hearing his father offer the 
evening prayer, in which he committed 
the family and especially John to the care of 
the Father in heaven, he retired for th 
night. The morning would bring the sepa- 
ration, and the question that haunted their 
hearts was whether they would ever meet 
again. 

Before the first faint light of dawn the 
family was awake. Daylight must not find 
John endangering by his presence the lives 
of those he loved most dearly. His mother’s 
heart seemed crushed with grief. If the par- 
ents could have had the slightest hope that 
John could make the long journey success- 
fully they would not have been so heart- 
broken. It seemed to them that he would 
be placed under immediate arrest by the 
first policeman that crossed his path. 

In the stillness of the morning John 
walked with his father down the garden 
path to the river. One last embrace, a few 
farewell words, a parting handclasp, and he 
passed into the darkness. 

(To be continued) 





Animal Graveyards—Fact 
or Fiction? 


From page 9 


Thoroughly excited, the explorer looked 
into the lake. On the bottom were hun- 
dreds of dead penguins! He had found a 
bird graveyard! 

How had the bodies been so well pre- 
served? Well, being so far south, the little 
lake was filled with icy water, so cold that 


state of almost perfect preservation. 

Dr. Murphy decided that the pengui 
had actually chosen this burial ground; that 
when a bird was very ill or very old it 
came to the lake shore and rested quietly 
for a while, then entered the lake just 
before it died. 

What an amazing custom! No wonder 
many people find the study of animals and 
birds so fascinating! 


the bodies of dead birds remained in 
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Car on the Loose 
From page 3 
ing thing, nearly tipped over, Will thought 


something must be wrong. Glancing back at 
father’s strained expression, he knew there 
was trouble. But the rest of us thought it 
was thrilling. 

“What are we doing away out here, Fa- 
OQ Will screamed as he struggled to 
eep his balance on the bucking hood. 

Of course, amid the shrieks and laughter 
of the children and the rattling of the old 
car, father couldn’t understand a word Will 
said. 

“Let’s get back on the road,” cried little 
Betty as a bush whipped her across the face 
and lashed out at Danny behind. 

“Don’t go so fast, Father,” yelled another. 

“Hang on, kids. Hang on!” yelled Will. 
“The car is out of control!” 

Suddenly the ride wasn’t fun any more. 
We realized it could end in terrible tragedy. 
And it would have, too, had it not been 
that the angels helped us. 

Another big tree was staring Will in the 
face, right in the path of the car. We would 
hit it any minute and with such force that 
some of us would surely be killed. Will 
thought of jumping, but the trees were 
coming so fast that he was afraid to. But 
something had to be done, and quick. There 
was no time to kneel, no time to search for 
just the right words to say, and no time to 
try promising God we would obey mother 
and father better in the future. From the 
depths of Will’s heart, he cried, “Lord, help 
us. 

A most surprising thing happened. No, it 
shouldn’t have been so surprising, for 
hadn’t he just prayed? Just as Will closed 
his eyes and braced himself for the crash, 
the old model-T rolled to a quiet stop, its 
radiator barely touching the tree. It was as 
gentle as a kitten now, with only the steam 


e:” and billowing around the radiator 


“What went wrong?” Will asked as we 
hopped off and gathered around father, all 
of us quite shaken from the experience. 

“The tie rod ends came loose,” father 
answered. “I couldn’t steer at all.” 

That was quite obvious, judging from the 
fact that the road was lost somewhere far 
behind us. 

“Why didn’t you use the brakes?” asked 
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“WINDS" 

March 

15. Ps. 148:8 Wind fulfills His word 

16. Isa. 54:13 The Lord teaches the children 

17. Matt. 8:27 Even the winds obey Him 

18. Mark 4:39 Jesus brought peace out of the 
storm 

19. 1 Kings 18:37 The Lord turns their heart back 
again 

20. Luke 9:23. Take up cross daily 

21. James 1:6 ~— Ask in faith 








Danny, who was old enough to know some- 
thing about a car. 

“I didn’t have any,” said father. “I 
pumped them and pumped them, but they 
just wouldn't hold.” 

“Why didn’t you put the car in low 
speed?” asked Betty. 

“I did,” answered father patiently. “But 
we were going so fast it didn’t even slow 
our speed.” 

“I'd have turned the switch key off,” 
quipped Billy, youngest of the eight, and 
all of us had to laugh. 

The laugh relieved the tension and we 
made plans to get back home. 

“We can walk on to the store,” suggested 
father. “It isn’t far: Do you think you can 
make it, Billy?” 

“Oh, sure,” answered Billy, and the dis- 
tance seemed shorter with such an exciting 
experience to talk about. 

The neighborly proprietor of the little 
store carried the children and provisions 
back home to mother, and then he and fa- 
ther towed in the shaken model-T. 

There was much rejoicing when mother 
was told of the morning’s adventure. How 
glad she was that all of us were safe. How 
grateful Will was that God had so quickly 
answered his hasty prayer. We remembered, 
too, that father always asked God’s protec- 
tion for the family at worship, and we were 
sure the angels snatched us from danger 
that day. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


X/l—Trees 


(MARCH 21) 


Memory VERSE: “And he shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season” (Psalm 1:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two Scripture passages that deal 
with trees: Jeremiah 17:7, 8 and Matthew 7:15- 
20. Read over the memory verse slowly and 
thoughtfully several times to lay a foundation 
for memorizing it during the week. 


SUNDAY 
A Gift to Man 


Open your Bible to Genesis 2. 

On the third day God made “the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself’ (Gen. 1:11). In His goodness the Creator 
did not make one kind of tree only. He gave 
to us many varieties of trees bearing different 
kinds of fruit. Read God’s purpose in verse 9, 
first part. 

It would take us a long time to enumerate 
all the uses to which men have put the trees 
God has given. Their fruits give us valuable 
food that contains many food elements necessary 
to our health. The maple tree gives us sugar. 
Tree trunks supply us with wood for building 
and making furniture and innumerable useful 
articles. Much of our paper comes from wood 
pulp. We use wood for heating. Rubber, turpen- 
tine, gum, and other useful products come from 
trees. It is said that there are about 4,500 uses 
to which men can put trees. How many can you 
think of? 

We love trees for their beauty. A home without 
trees looks bleak and bare to our eyes. Mountains 
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owe much of their beauty to the forests that 
cover them like a green cloak. 

Adam and Eve delighted in the trees that 
God set in their Eden home. Much of their work 
centered around these trees. Read about it in 
verse 15. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 46, par. 4. 

THINK how much we owe to God’s gift of trees. 


GIVE THANKS for the things we enjoy because 
we have trees. 
MONDAY 


The Fruitful Tree 


Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 

The main purpose of a tree is to bear fruit 
to feed both man and animals. The fruit with 
its seed produces more trees. How hopefully we 
look for fruit on a newly planted tree. A tree 
that fails to bear any fruit is a disappointment. 
So the man or woman, boy or girl, who fails 
to bear spiritual fruit in a life of service fo 
God is looked upon as an unfruitful tree. son 
the Baptist said of such people, “And now als 
the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire” 
(Matt. 3:10). 

We judge a tree by the way it bears fruit. 
Read what Christ had to say about this in verses 
19 and 20. 

“The tree receives water and mineral sub- 
stances from the soil, and carbon dioxide from 
the air. These are brought together in the 
leaves, where the energy which God provides 
in the sunshine enables the living chloroplasts 
[plant cells] to produce food. The tree does not 





hoard all that it manufactures. It produces fruit 
for the nourishment of other creatures, and thus 
it gives liberally of that which it has received. 
Even the upbuilding of its own structure is not 
for merely selfish ends for the larger the tree 
becomes, the more abundantly does it provide 
shade and shelter to the creatures about it. 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ is the law 
of nature and the ideal of Christian liberality.”— 
R. E. Hoen, The Creator and His Workshop, pp. 
36, 37. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 


314, par. 2. 
Tuink! Is it your goal to be of service to 
thers? 


Pray to be a fruitful tree in the Master’s vine- 
yard. 
TUESDAY 
A Planted Tree 
Open your Bible to Jeremiah 17. 


Trees have become symbols of goodness and 
uprightness. The memory verse tells us that 





A. DEVANEY 


Courteous juniors in a classroom are as beautiful 
as silver birches that grow along a country lane. 


the rightedus pérson is like a tree planted by 
a river. A tree cannot live without water. Some- 
times when we are traveling across desert coun- 
try, we may see a straggling row of trees and 
green vegetation, and we say to ourselves, “Ah, 
there must be a river there.” And we find it 
is so. So when we see a group of people serving 
others in an unselfish manner, we know that 
they are in close touch with Jesus, who alone 
can give us the water of life. 

The righeous person is likened to a tree that 
is planted. So the Christian is not one by chance 
or accident. He is planted by Christ and only 
through Him can he grow into usefulness. Read 
verses 7 and 8. 

A tree must have good roots to stand firm 
when storms sweep across the land. The roots 
of a tree extend almost as far into the earth as 
its branches into the air, in some cases just as 
far. The Christian, too, must have extensive 
roots. Paul says he must be “rooted and grounded 
in love” (Eph. 3:17). “As ye have therefore 
received Christ Jesus the Lord,” he writes, “so 
walk ye in him: rooted and built up in him, 
and established in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving” 
(Col. 2:6, 7). 

The Christian who would be strong must spend 
much time in private study of the Word of God 
and in prayer and meditation. Only in this way 
can his roots become firmly implanted in the love 
of God. 

Just as the roots are out of sight, yet con- 
tribute to the strength of the tree, so the Chris- 
tian’s private devotional life, though not seen by 
others, contributes to his strength in meeting 
life’s conflicts. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 602. 


Tuink! Are your roots—your private devo- 
tional life—firm in Christ? 


Pray to be rooted and grounded in Christ. 


WEDNESDAY 
More Lessons From Trees 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 3. 

The Bible draws many lessons from trees— 
fruitful trees, unfruitful and dry trees, grafted 
trees, et cetera, and we can learn lessons from 
observing the trees around us. 

Writing about wisdom, Solomon says that wis- 
dom is like a tree. Look in verse 18 and see to 
what kind of tree he likens wisdom. 

Wisdom is the ability to apply what we have 
learned to our daily living. If we have this 
ability, then we shall always have something to 
depend on in every emergency of life, just as a 
tree owner depends on a tree to provide him 
with some of his necessities. 

Not all trees are large, but every tree has a 
purpose to fulfill. The servant of the Lord says, 
“Not all reach the same development or do 
with equal efficiency the same work. God does 
not expect the hyssop to attain the proportions 
of the cedar, or the olive the height of the 
stately palm. But each should aim just as high 
as the union of human with divine power makes 
it possible for him to reach.’—Education, p. 267. 

We can learn, too, that while a tree is young 
it is possible to bend it in any direction in which 
we may want it to grow, but when it has at- 
tained full growth this is impossible. So it is 
when we are young that our ambitions can be 
bent in the right direction by parents and 
teachers and counselors. 

For further reading: Education, p. 116, par. 
2; p. 119, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you satisfied to do the work God 
has trusted you to do? 
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Pray to be bent in a heavenward direction 
while you are still young. 


THURSDAY 
Trees in the Bible 


Open your Bible to Romans 11. 


The Bible mentions thirty-six different vari- 
eties of trees—twenty-nine in the Old Testa- 
ment and seven in the New Testament. They 
range from small trees like the mustard trees 
to the giants, like the cedars of Lebanon. Trees 
are often referred to in the Bible as emblems— 
the cedar as an emblem of strength, the mustard 
as an emblem of the growth of the kingdom of 
God, et cetera. People have been likened to trees. 
Trees have been used in parables, and a tree 
was used as a symbol in a dream God gave to 
King Nebuchadnezzar. 

Paul uses the well-known process of grafting 
to teach us how we must be connected with 
Christ. Read what Paul has to say about this 
process in verses 17 to 22. 

“Trees may be grafted. We need to be grafted 
on to Christ in order to bear fruit. 

“When a scion [bud] from one tree is grafted 
on to the stock of another the two cambium [sap] 
layers must be brought into contact, in order 
that the life may go from one to another. When 
we are grafted into Christ, we must maintain 
an active connection with His life, in order 
that we may grow.”—Harotp W. CrarK, The 
Ministry of Nature, p. 175. 

We read of wood being used for construction 
purposes. The ark of the Flood was made of 
gopher wood, a wood that is nearly as hard as 
stone. It was best suited to stand the buffeting 
that the ark received during the Flood. Shittim 
wood was used in the building of the sanctuary, 
and the Temple was built of cedar, fir, and olive. 
God had a special purpose in choosing which 
materials were to be used 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 92, par. 3 

THINK! Are you letting your life be grafted 
into Christ’s? 


—— to let Christ’s goodness flow into your 
e. 


FRIDAY 


1. Name some of the purposes for which God 
has given us trees. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. What was Adam’s first occupation? (Gen. 
2:15.) 

3. What happens to a tree that does not bear 
fruit, and what lesson can we learn from this? 
(Matt. 3:10.) 

4. To what does the psalmist compare a right- 
eous person in Psalm 1:3? (Memory verse.) 

5. Of what importance are roots to a tree, 
and what lesson can we learn from this? (Tues- 
day’s assignment.) 

6. To what does Solomon liken wisdom, in 
Proverbs 3:18? 

7. How many varieties of trees are mentioned 
by name in the Bible? (Thursday’s assignment.) 





8. What can we learn from the process of 
grafting? (Rom. 11:17-22.) 

9. What trees are mentioned in the Bible as 
having been used in special buildings? (Thurs- 
day’s assignment.) 





Strange Animal Paisho Slept With 
From page 5 


have happened to daddy. 

Soon the air was full of shouts as the olde 
brother and the villagers arrived. At once 
they began a systematic search of the sur- 
roundings. After some time a loud cry went 
up. Two of the men had discovered the 
body of Paisho’s father. It was lying well 
hidden in the tall grass where he had fallen 
as he took a short cut from the vegetable 
patch to the hut, avoiding the path, which 
was the longer way. His spear was stuck in 
the ground, and his basket of vegetables lay 
beside him. Evidently he had died of a heart 
attack. 

As the villagers crowded around and en- 
deavored to comfort the heartbroken lads, 
one of them exclaimed, “Look at these 
tracks.” In the sand were the footprints of 
an animal that had walked round and round 
the hut during the night. Being so con- 
cerned about their father the boys had 
failed to notice the footprints in the sand. 

Then Paisho told them about the big 
dog that had visited him during the night, 
how it had licked his face and hands and 
finally had lain down to sleep beside him, 
keeping him warm. As he told this the 
men looked at one another in amazement, 
for they all knew now that it was not a dog, 
but a big jungle tiger that had licked Pai- 
sho’s face and hands and had slept beside 
him during the night. 


he could think of many things that might » 
r 
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BEN ABA, the Camel, No. 2—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When the camels had finished their grain, they 
were hobbled and turned out to graze. The two gen- 
eral methods of hobbling are shown here. 2. Camels 
have good teeth, tough lips, and efficient stomachs 
and are able to make food out of the most desolate 


looking shrubs and thorn bushes. 3. After the camels 
had eaten, one of the riding animals lay down in a 
quiet hollow away from the rest. It is said that camels 
grunt and complain and make noise of some kind all 
the time except for when they are bearing young. 




















4. The time had come for this camel, and she was 
quiet. Before morning Ben Aba was born. 5. The 
driver found him in the morning when searching for 
the mother and brought the awkward, long-legged 
baby into camp with him. 6. Amid the usual groaning 


and complaining the caravan was loaded and made 
ready for the last day’s journey. Camels know fairly 
well just how much they are able to carry, and if 
they are overloaded they will usually refuse to get up. 
Experienced Arabs load the baggage very quickly. 














7. Ben Aba could not walk beside his mother, so 


he was tied into a saddlebag and allowed to ride on™ 


his mother’s back with her master. In a day or two 
he would be able to keep up with the others. 8. That 
night the caravan arrived at the village and was met 
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by barking dogs, shouting children, and welcoming 
women folks. All wanted to see Ben Aba. 9. The 
young camel was turned into a corral with the milch 
camels and had a good drink of his mother’s milk 
to help him sleep, on this his first night at home. 





